4^0     SELECTED PROBLEMS  OF PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT
"Oh, of course, I want John to marry in time," or "Jim should marry
when the right girl comes along," or "I don't think that Louise is ready
to consider marriage as yet." Obviously, the boy and girl in adolescence
are not thinking of marriage, but the last four or five years of the "teen
age" are most important in developing in them a healthy concern with
each other. It is an important period of preparation for future mating.
Psychiatrists agree that, if normal heterosexuality is not attained by the
end of adolescence, it is not likely ever to be attained, even though mar-
riage and a family may come later. There must be a release from infantile
and childish attitudes, ideas, and identifications. Although parents may
instruct their children on sex by talking or by giving them books on sex
education, the child may still notf have freed himself from overattach-
ment to his mother or father or to someone else. Merely reading books
on the subject of normal sex life is no substitute for day-by-day experience
in meeting members of the other sex and in learning to adapt oneself
to the wide variety of demands of intelligent and mature social participa-
tion. Not that reading and verbal information have no place, but such
knowledge must be accompanied by the development of Capacity to con-
trol one's own emotions and to take the responsibility for one's own acts.
When boys and girls begin to show an interest in each other after
puberty, parents often suffer grave fears that something untoward may
happen to them which will spoil their future. Instead of handling the
matter emotionally, the parent must be willing to identify himself with
his son or daughter and enter into his confidence as guide and helpmeet,
not as an ogre of authority with "don't-do-this" and "don't-do-that" at-
titudes. Our culture norms, which call for a segregation of the sexes
during early and late adolescence in the schools, in recreational activi-
ties, -and elsewhere, are founded in part upon an older tradition of the
sinfulness of sex contact, associated with the fear that young people will
abuse any opportunities for learning to get on with each other. When
adolescent boys and girls are surrounded with ideas and practices that
keep them separated from each other, more emotional tensions are likely
to be set up than when through the normal contacts of the schoolroom,
of well-supervised and healthy-minded recreation, and through other
community opportunities for getting acquainted, we give our young
people a chance to assume new roles of mutual respect and mutual in-
terest.
Among other false ideals which we set up in our young folks is the
old notion that there are two kinds of women in this world: the good
and pure woman, idealized in the mother and sister; and the "bad" and
"evil1* woman who is likely to lead the young man into sin. And the fear
that "something" unfortunate will happen to our boys and our girls is
predicated, in part, upon the very ideals of motherhood and womanhood